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{S. COURT SERMON, 1674. 


About ten years ago, in looking over a fresh 
batch of English old-book catalogues, I noticed 
aitem, “ MS. The Court Sermon, 1674.” The 

ice, if I remember aright, was 2s.; at any rate 
it was a trifle; and as I had no specimen of 
ordinary English writing of so early a date, I 
ordered it, but without much expectation of ob- 
taining it It came, however, and I found it a 
neatly written MS. sermon of 120 pages; size of 
the written page, six inches by three and a quarter, 
evidently in the original old half-binding. I have 
prized it highly, as it is about as handsome a 
— of the writing of the time as I could 
obtain. 


The following is the prefatory address, which I 
copy, as it tells the story of the sermon in the 
words of the author :— 


“To the Right Hone James Duke of Ormond, Lord 
Steward of his Ma:ties Household, Knight of the most 
Noble Order of the Garter, And Chancellour of the 
Vniversitie of Oxford, 

“My Lord— 

“ As Chancellour of that vniversitie where I was 
bred, this Adresse to your Grace might sufficiently be 
Justified. But the true motive to mee in the making it 
hath been, the Eminent Demonstrations you have alwaies 
even of Integritie and zeal for the good of our Sove- 
ralgn's Royal person, And for the prosperitie of his 
Dominions, which the great God is my witnesse, hath 
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been my only aime in the framing of this Discourse. It 
was prepared for his Ma:te* own hearing, But things 
having Intervened to hinder it from being preacht before 
him, And being fit for no other Auditory, I confesse I 
could not hinder my self from wishing, that, in writing, 
it might be found not alltogether vnusefull. My Lord, 
there is no vanitie in the case, since the Author’s name 
shall for euer be conceal’d; Only thus much, I think, I 
ought to tell your Grace, 

“ That before it pleased God to call me to the profession 
wherin I now serve him, I have lived much abroad, and, 
there, been honour’d with good accesse, to Men, Knowing 
in the chief Courts of Christendome. Vpon w* account, 
it is hoped, I may be allowed some bolder touches then 
are Vsually ventured upon, in Sermons, by Men bred 
meerly schollars. The whole, my Lord, is submitted to 
your Judgment, ffor which none hath a greater Reverence 
than 

“ Your Graces 
“ Most humble Servant. 

“ September the 10°, 1674.” 

There was, of course, no signature, but in its 
place is entered, in acontemporary hand, the name 
of  G' Burt ” (Gilbert Burnet, afterwards Bishop 
of Salisbury ). 


The “ query” then is, was Bishop Burnet the 


| author of this sermon, and is it in his hand- 


writing ? * 

I send you herewith a photograph of this ad- 
dress, but little reduced. If any of his writing 
of that date, when he was about thirty years of 
age, can be found, a comparison might answer 
that part of the query, as the writing is evidently 
in a natural and not in a disguised hand. 

He was deposed from his chaplaincy that 
summer, but there may have been many others, 
as we say on this side of the water, in the same 
fix. Is there any list of the chaplains of King 
Charles IL. and their terms of office ? 

There are two circumstances mentioned in the 
address which seem to indicate that he was not 
the author, viz.: that the author was “ bred” at 
Oxford, and that he had “lived much abroad.” 

Bishop Burnet could not in any sense be said to 
have been “ bred” atOxford. He took his degree 
of M.A. before he was fourteen, at the college at 
Aberdeen. His only visit to Oxford, in his early 
days, was in 1665, when “he improved his 
mathematics by the instructions of Dr. Wallis.” 
He was there, however, but a few months, which 
would be but a shallow foundation to a claim to 
having been “bred” at Oxford. He could claim 
with as good a grace to have been “ bred” at 
Amsterdam, as he studied Hebrew there the fol- 
lowing year. 

Previous to 1674 his only visit “abroad” was 
in 1664; at least I can find no note of any other 
visit. To be sure, in those days six months 
“ abroad’ may have been consideréd “ much.” 

[* A comparison of the photograph with specimens of 
Burnet’s handwriting proves distinctly that the MS. was 
not written by him.—Eb. } 
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These are mere straws, however; I leave it to 
some of your wiser correspondents to probe the 
matter more thoroughly. 

The text of the sermon is taken from Proverbs, 
chap. xxvi. verse 4: “Answer not a fool ac- 


cording to his folly, lest thou also be like unto | 


him.” Verse 5: “ Answer a fool according to his 

folly, lest he be wise in his own conceit.” 
Treating mostly of the folly of princes, it was 

no doubt peculiarly fit for “ his Mat’** own hear- 

ing,” but would “ be found not alltogether vn- 

usefull ’’ to general hearers. R. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. 


BUTLER’S “ HUDIBRAS.” 


The origin of the name Hudibras, as the title 
of the hero of this poem, has never, I think, been 
satisfactorily ascertained. The editors of the work 
content themselves on its identification with a 
knight of the period, without inquiry into the 
origin or use of the name. 

Taylor, the Water Poet, gives us a very doubt- 
ful portrait of an early British king of that name. 
By the bye, in his account of his visit to Scotland, 
he only states that he saw the names of the kings, 
not their portraits, which appear to have been 

ainted by a foreign artist, De Witt, some years 
= Was not, therefore, Taylor the first to give 
visual resemblance to these myths ? 

I suspect, however, that Hudibras was in the 
seventeenth century a well-known name for a 
swaggering, blustering fellow. 

In Ben Jonson’s New Inn you have — 

“ He has the father of swords within, a long sword 

Blade Cornish styled of Sir Rud Hughdebras.” 


On which Gifford has the following note :— 

“ Rud Hudibras who is mentioned was, as Milton tells 
us, the son of Leil, who built Caerleil and I know not 
how many more cities. He seems to have been a peace- 
ful monarch, so that his blade Cornish was not much the 
worse for use.” 

In the Magnetic Lady of the same author, after 
Ironside has taken offence at Sir Diaphanous Silk- 
worm for mixing water and amber with his wine, 
and dashed a glass in his face, the lady and her 
physician hold a dialogue with his brother Com- 
pass in the following terms: — 

“ Rut, Where is your Captain, 

Rudhudibrass de Ironside ? 

“ Com, Gone out of doors, 

“ Lady L. Would he had ne'er come in them, I may 
wish. He has discredited my house and board with his 
rude, swaggering manners.”—<Act III. Se, 3. 


Also in the following subsequent passages : — 
“In the meantime 
I do commit you to the guard of Ironside, 
My brother here, Captain Rudhudibras,” 
Act [V. Se, 3. 


| a ° 
d’ajouter & chacun des legs d’arge 


| terre.” 


ee 
“ He is committed to Rudhudibrass 

To Captain Ironside upon displeasure, 

From Master Compass.”—<Act V, Se. 1, 
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SINGULAR SWISS WILL, 

I copy the following from a French ne Wspaper, 
It professes to be the testament of a lady who 
died at Basle on the 5th of October last, aged 
sixty-eight. What will the Anti-tobacco Society 
say to it? But I am sceptical about it. Is it 
not a modern version of an old and real story? 
The Continental press abounds with these “jj 
friends in a new dress” 


“ Au nom du Pére, du Fils et du Saint-Esprit, amen, 

“ Moi, Gertrude Whall, saine d’esprit, et a la veille de 
quitter ce vilain monde, je désire que lorsque je ne serai 
plus on dispose comme il suit de mon corps et de ce qui 
m’appartient. ’ 

“(On me mettra dans un cercueil en bois de chéne qu'on 
fera faire d’un tiers plus grand qu’il ne faudrait. Avant 
de m’y placer, ma vieille servante Lisbeth ramassera tous 
les mouchoirs sales accumulés pendant ma maladie. Ces 
mouchoirs, dépliés au fond de ma biere, seront recouverts 
d'une couche de tabac a priser sur laquelle on m'étendra, 

* Au-dessus de mes restes mortels, au lieu des immor- 
telles d’usage, on placera une seconde couche de tabae 
Si les morts sentent quelque chose, ce parfum-la me sem 
le plus agréable. 

* Défense expresse de laisser approcher mes parents de 
mon cercueil tant qu'il ne sera pas cloué et prét & én 

mporté au cimetiére; ils se croiraient obligés de pleurer, 
et leurs larmes pourraient diminuer l’odeur du tabac. 

“ A l'heure de Ja levée du corps, on fera venir pour me 
porter en terre les six meilleurs priseurs de la paroise 
(Lisbeth les connait), auxquels on distribuera & mes frais 
des tabatiéres pleines et des mouchoirs neufs. 

“Les cordons du poéle seront tenus par mes deux amie 
Irma et Charlotte; & chacune d’elles je laisse cing cents 
franes; en guise de cierge, je désire qu’elles aient als 
main une aumonitre pleine de tabac parfumé a la feve @ 
Tonka, A chaque station, les porteurs et mes amis 
échangeront une prise. 

“Je tiens expressément A ce que ce ne soit pas le cur 
de ma paroisse qui me conduise en terreg il ne prise pas 
On fera venir le vieux chanoine Kretz, que j’ai souvest 
vu le rabat plein de grains de tabac et de petites taches 
jaunes, Pourvu que le service fundbre soit trés-courtl 
aura mille francs et une livre de tabac. 

“ Pendant le trajet de ma maison au cimeti¢re, m 
servante Lisbeth marchera derriére le cercueil, portast 
une besace pleine de ma poudre favorite, et elle en a 
tribuera une bonne pincée a tous les priseurs qui voudrost 
bien suivre mon enterrement. 

“Avant la premiere pelletée de terre la besace dem 
servante, vide ou non, sera secouée au-dessus de la fos. 
Le chanoine Kretz me ferai plaisir en ne se servant 
du goupillon. , 

“ Je lecue toute ma fortune & mon neveu Friedrich, e 
seul de tous mes parents qui ait eu le bon esprit de preter 
le tabac a priser au tabac & fumer. Je lui recomm 
nt ci-dessus une tale 
titre en corne, une feve tonka et un pot en gres comme 
celui ou j'ai puisé longtemps toutes mes consolations 
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THE FAIR QUAKER: REBECCA POWELL. 


Some months ago, when making inquiries into 


certainly is one of very considerable interest with 
| reference to the present inquiry : — 


the story of Hannah Lightfoot, I asked an ex- | 


tremely well informed friend if he could give me 
any hints as to likely sources of information upon 
the subject. He said that he had heard that 
Rebecca Powell, who was buried in Islington 
churchyard, was George III.’s Fair Quaker; and 
he kindly promised to get me some further infor- 
mation about her. Illness unfortunately inter- 
fered, and prevented his carrying his good inten- 
tions into effect. 

Hannah Lightfoot, however, still retained her 
interest in my thoughts; and though I neither 
sighed like a furnace, nor penned woeful songs to 
her eyebrow, I spared neither time nor corre- 
spondence in her pursuit—with what result, the 
readers of “N. & Q.” are already aware; but I 
never wasted a thought upon her suggested rival, 
Rebecca Powell. 

Indeed, I must honestly confess I had alto- 
gether lost sight of her, until a few weeks since, 
when the following communication was put into 
my hands : — 


“| know not if the subjoined will aid in elucidat- 
ing the mystery of Hannah Lightfoot. Between 
forty and fifty years since, I was passing through 
Islington churchyard with my mother, when she 
pointed out to me a grave as the spot where a 
Quaker, once the mistress of George III., was 
buried. As far as my memory serves me, it is a 
raised tomb, bearing a Latin inscription to the 
memory of Rebecca Powell; and I think, from 
the little I was able to make out, describes her as 
& virtuous woman. In crossing the churchyard, 
from High Street to Cross Street, the tomb will 
be found near the side of the church. I have 
little doubt that this is the person about whom 
so much has been written lately, whatever her 
real name may have been. My father was a 
Londoner, his father and mother were living in 
London, and married about the same time as 
George IIT. ; and having relatives living in Isling- 
ton, probably knew from them the fact of the 
burial of the King’s late mistress in that spot. 

y.Q.” 


u- 





When Y. Q.’s communication first reached me, 
I was from circumstances unable to follow it up 
by those inquiries which it so obviously called 
for. Ihave now done so. The results are very 
far from proving the identity of Hannah Light- 
foot and Rebecca Powell; but according to my 
Principle of publishing whatever comes to light, I 
think it right to make them public. 

The first point was to ascertain the inscription 
upon the tomb—which is, as Y. Q. says, a raised 
tomb, and a handsome one, though perishing. 

The following is a copy, and the Latin epitaph 


S. 
terne memorix perpetuxque securitati 
Repecc® Powe .t, 
Virginis honestissime, castissime, pientissime, 

Quz ipso in flore wtatis, annos xxiii. circiter nata, 
Prematura, proh dolor, proh pietas, et prisca virtus, 
Multumque deflenda morte obiit desideratissima 
Maiz xxvii. anno salutis nostra MDCCLIX. 

Hoc monumentum, 

Tam propter rarissimas animi dotes 
Quam incomparabilem corporis venustatem merito 
ponendum 
Meerens curavit avunculus carissimus 
Z. Brooke, 8. T. P. 

[On the east end of the tomb | I. H. 8. 

On the north side] :— 

“Oh that my words were now written, that they were 
graven with an iron pen and lead in the rock for ever. 
For I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall 
stand at the latter day upon the earth. And though 
after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh 
shall Isee God, whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes 
shall behold, and not another.” 


[On the west end of the tomb] I. O. M. 


Now let us see what this inscription establishes 
with re spect to Rebecca Powell. We will then 
examine how far such facts agree with or are op- 
posed to the facts which have up to the present 
time been established with respect to Hannah 
Lightfoot. 

We learn then that Rebecca Powell — 

a Died on May 27, 1759. 

2. That she was then aged about twenty- 
three. : 
3. That she was ‘a most upright, chaste, and 
devout maiden” —“ Virgo honestissima, castis- 
sima, pientissima.” 

4, That her death was premature and deeply 
to be lamented. 

5. That she possessed matchless beauty—“ in- 
comparabilis corporis venustas ’—no less than 

6. Incomparable gifts of mind —“ rarissime 
animi dotes.” 

7. For which various reasons her most affec- 
tionate uncle, “avunculus carissimus, Z. Brooke, 
Ag 

8. Erected this monument. 

Let us now see how far these several facts tally 
with those already elicited respecting Hannah 
Lightfoot. 


97 


1. The death of Rebecca Powell on May 27, 
1759, may be consistent with her identity with 
Hannah Lightfoot, since it agrees with the fact 
which I ascertained, that Axford, when marrying 
in December of the same year, described himself 








as a “ widower.” 
the fact recorded by WARMINSTERTENSIS in the 
Monthly Magazine (quote d in our 3" 


“that on the report reviving a few years since 
(this was written in 1821), “ of his first wife's 


being still living, a Mr. Bartlett 
Isaac's second wife) claimed the est 








riage.” 


11. Rebecca Powell was, at the time 


three years”; according to the register of 
burial, twenty-two. 


same thing; the one speaking of years completed 


twenty-two, while the other implies she was in 
Lightfoot, on 
the other hand, was in May, 1759, in her twenty- 


her twenty-third year. Hannah 


ninth year, having been born October 12, 1730. 
m1. How far Hannah Lightfoot —who certainly 


was a married woman, Mrs. Axford 


tress, if not the wife, of George III., could be de- 
scribed, even on an epitaph, as “ virgo honestissima, 
castissima, pientissima,” it will be for those who 
believe in the identity of Rebecca Powell with 
Hannah Lightfoot to establish. I do not indeed 
see how the epithet “virgo” could in any way be 
applied to the wife of Isaac Axford 7 

Iv. Thata death at twenty-two or twenty-nine 
is premature, and that both might be deeply 
lamented, may apply so obviously to both parties, 
and that— 

v. Hannah Lightfoot possessed the incomparable 
beauty attributed to Rebecca Powell, may so 
readily be believed that we may well } : 

vi. The “ incomparable gifts of mind ” ri 
sim animi dotes.” Here I am inclined to think 
we have a fact which militates against the identity 
of the two. The ynly evidence 
tion of Hannah Lightfoot which I possess is that 
furnished by Mr. Jesse, who speaks of her signa- 
ture to the birth-note of Henry Wheeler—“ clear, 
but cramped and irregular, and having all th 
appearance of being that of a very y i 
differently educated person ; the Fair 
Quaker must at this time have been seventeen, 
the latter presumption would seem to be the right 
one 


vir. Z. Brooke was the “avunculus carissimus” 





as ) 





ung or in- 


and as 


who erected the monument over | lamented 
niece. Was Brooke so la the Lich t 
as to justify his assuming that title on the tomb 


of Hannah Lightfoot, and w 
not a real but a fictitious name? or 
Powell a real personage and a niece of 

I am bound to confess that all the in juiries and 
searches which have yet been made have failed 
upon either of these 


was Rebecca 


Brooke 





in producing any information 


points. 
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But against that we must set 


S. xi. 90), 


cousin of 

ate of Chevrell 
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on the plea of the invalidity of the second mar- 


of her 
death, according to the inscription, “ about twenty- 


} 
This probably means the 


who, it has 
been strenuously urged, was moreover the mis- 


achary Brooke was born at Ham- 
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merton, Huntingdonshire, about the 
and was the son of the Rey. Zachary Brooke 
Vicar of Hawkstone-cum-Newton; “who,” = 
Cole tells us, “in consequence of some disor 
in his finances, went to one of our plantations - 
was beneficed there, leaving his son to the care of 
his friends.”’ He was educated at Stamford Sch v0]: 
was admitted sizar of St. John’s College, Cam. 
bridge, June 28, 1734. He proceeded B.A. 1737-8; 
was admitted a Fellow on the Lady Margarets 
Foundation, April 10, 1739; ar L commenced 
M.A. 1741, being B.D. 1748, and D.D. 1751. 0, 
March 23, 1757, he became one of th 
Fellows ; was elected Margaret Professor of Diyi- 
nity Jan. 19, 1765, and resigned his Fell »wship on 
his marriage June 25, in the same year. He was 
chaplain to George II. and III. ; and while hold- 
ing that office was, by dispensati ym under the 
Great Seal in Noy. 1764, empowered to hold at 
one time the rectory of Forncett St. Mary and 
Forncett St. Peter, both in Norfolk, to which he 
was presented by his college, as well as that of 
Ickleton, in Cambridge. It rested 
that he owed all these preferments to some special 
services rendered to the 1, and that these 
were probably in connection with Rebecca Powell. 
I confess I see no grounds for this supposition. 
vill. And now a few words about the monument 
It is large and imposing, likely to attract notice, 
and with an inscription calculated to stimulate 
the curiosity and awaken the interest of all who see 
it; and this monument is supposed to cover the 


, according 


year 1715, 
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remains of one whose very existe! 
the story, it was the interest of the 
of Wales to shroud in obscurity g 
he had succeeded in concealing from her family— 
but to death 
drawn by a stately tomb, and a pa hetie epitaph 
The i 
strongest 

But it may be said, you have not shown the r- 
lationship which existed betwee I } 
and Brooke. I am sorry to say | 
failed in so doing. Brooke had, i 
brothers and a sister. Who tl 
have yet to les f she marri 
might possibly be her daughter. 

The zealous and 
assisted me in these 
melancholy end, touching epi 











attention is unnecessarily 


1 
whose 


° wat 
itealf the 


monument appears to me t in 1 


argument against any such tradit 














inquiries s¢ 


aph 


Powell, and in the promotions of 
Brooke, confirmation of the truth of the tradition 
which identities Rebecca Powell with Ge ree IIL’ 


Quake r. I confess that, in f the 

discrepancies which I have pointed out cannot 
But public attention being now 

directed to the subject, I cannot doubt that the 

obscurity in which the story is involved will be 

| cleared up. 

My learned and lamented friend Dr. MAITLAND, 


share his views. 
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sfter examining the reasons which writers on the 
name of Peter Waldo, the founder of the Wal- 
denses, had given for hi ing so named, came to 
the conclusion that he was called Peter Waldo— 
because his name was Peter W aldo. 

In like manner I am inclined to belie 
name of Rebecca Powell was 
tomb in Islington churchyard because sh 








that the 
inscribed on the 
» who lies 
buried beneath it was Rebecca Po 
} this prove to be the case, 
supposed mystery will, I think, not 


WILLIAM J. Pn 
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should 





Masonry.—It may be noted as a curious fi 
that Austria is the only large country in Europe 
in which Masonic lodges are not sanctioned by 
law. WwW. W. 

Malta. 

Tue Privcess OLIVE AND THE MARINER’s Com- 
pass, — The following letter from the Morning 
Herald of Aug. 1, 1828, deserves preservation in 
éN, & Q.” Hyper CLARKE. 

“THE PRINCESS OLIV! 
To the Editor of the Morning Herald, 
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AND Mumcenas.—Ma 
in your columns against the almost uni- 
mis-spelling of the n 


| names Catilime and 
Why should they be tortured into 





Cataline and Mecena Of course in the penny 
papers one does not look for much accuracy in 
such matters but. t my intense disgust. a weekly 


nost able and scholar- 











naty ani t d I l 

hie — wf g : S 

shap: [ have mentioned, and it is n t tl nrst 
4 4] 2 tal ] 

Ume the mistake h; curred. M. 

W I ; 77 f 
ASHINGTON AT Cuvurcnu.—In 1772 Washing- 
ton was a prominent v« tryman of Polri hurch, 


in Truro parish, Virginia; and the Rey. Lee Mas- 
he rector at that time, has thus written: “I 


sey, th 
never knew so constant an attendant—no company 
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ever kept him from church.” Washington after- 
wards joined Christchurch, and remained a mem- 
ber until his death. W. W. 

Malta 

DISTURBANCE OF CoFFINS IN VAULTS. 
tention has been directed 
and perhaps subject, I beg t 
stance which occurred within my own knowledge 
and recollection (some twenty years ago) ingthe 
parish of Gretford, near Stamford, a small vice, 
of which my father was the rector. Twice, if not 
thrice, the « vault were found on re- 
opening it to have been disarranged. The matter 
excited som¢ in the village at the time, 
and, of course 


~ As at- 
to this rather c 


add an in- 


rious 


novel 


fins in a 








interest 
a fertile theme for popular 
superstition; but I think it was hushed up out of 
respect to the family to whom the vault belonged. 

A leaden coffin is a very heavy thing indeed; 
some six men can with difficulty carry it. Whe- 
ther it can float is a question not very difficult to 
determine. If it will, it seems a natural, indeed 
the only explanation of the phenomenon, to sup- 
pose that the vault has somehow become filled 
with water. 

I enclose an extract from the letter of a lady to 
whom I wrote, not trusting my own memory as 
to the details of the case : — 


was 


* Penn, Oct. 15. 

well the Gretford 
there. It was in the chur 
‘ family. The churchwarden 
r, who went into the vault, and saw 
the coffins all in confusion: one little one on the top of a 
large one, and some tilted on one side against the wall. 
[hey were all /ead, but of course cased in wood. The 
ame vault had been opened once bef 1 s found 
in the same state of confusion, and set right by the church- 


vault bein 
h, ar 


‘I remember very 
opened when we were. 
belonged to the... 
came to tell the rect 








wal that his dismay was great when he found 
t i ] 1 agai We had no doubt, from the situa- 
t 1 t fthe soil, that 1 full of water 
1 on lw h ited 1 dare say 
st ’ t late, and I 
In t s \ me 1 I feel me 
ibt lf that lead « ns ld flo W now 
] ! sel w thout any wood cas , and | 
the f su ling would mote then I vault 
ha n walled up, so that no one cot been 
1 it 

F. A. Paey. 

Cambridge 


SympoticaL Recorps or PRT! RacEs.— 
The following passage in Dr. M‘Causlin’s Adam 
| recalls an i that red to 
the v hen in China 
VW t } tl ( Cat an r 
became a Negr r ¢ M 1? 


In China a stranger is struck with thos« 
tic “‘ Gogs and Magogs,” 


gigan- 
resplendent in arms and 


colours, which seem to keep ward at the doors of 
the greater temples. 
In the temple at Honam (Canton) there are 


four of these colossal figures, each of a different 
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complexion: one being white, another yellow, | 


Asterisms.—I am collecting the titles, of books 


and the remainder red, and blue or black. One is | published in English by asterisms (* * * * *), which 


popularly told that these figures signify the four 
cardinal points; but may they not more appro- 
riately represent the white Caucasian, the yel- 
be Mongol, the red man of America, and the 
African negro? Such a supposition would imply 
that the Chinese had preserved the images of a 
pe knowledge of the original races of man, 
while written records had perished, and with 
them an earlier knowledge of what is called “ The 
New World.” 

It may in conclusion be observed, that the 
Jlora of China approximates much more closely 
to that of America than of the Old World—even 
to the extent of three to one, according to (I 


think) Humboldt, or one of his annotators on his | 


A sper ts of Nature. Sp. 

Tae Worp “ Att-to.”—Under the heading a 
“Tobroken Word” an article appears in The 
Atheneum of September 21, the object of which 
is to show that, in the well-known phrase (used 
Judges ix. 53), the real reading should be “and 
all to-brake his skull.” The writer remarks that 
he doubts the existence of all-to as a separate 
word. But there can, I think, be no possible 
doubt that such a word did exist, and that too in 
English of the same period as that in which the 
words to-braste, to-broke, to-grynde, were current. 
In the tract addressed to the People and Parlia- 
ment of England, 1395, attributed to John Purvey, 
and edited (a.p. 1851) by the Rev. J. Forshall, 
the word alto occurs twice: in the first instance 
in such a connection that it must be admitted to 
have an existence as a complete word, independent 
of the participle which follows : — 

“Therfore he seith in the 1. salm, a spirit alto troblid, 
that is ful repentaunt or sori for synne, is a sacrifise to 
God.”—P. 19. 

The second passage runs thus : — 

“ And I alto brak the cheke teeth of a wickid man, and 
I took awei prey fro the teeth of him.”—P. 102. 


it is my intention to publish, and shall feel greatly 
obliged to any one who will kindly send me full 
titles of such works, and authors’ names, if known, 
The English, so far as my experience goes, do 
not seem to have adopted this style much. In 
French they are to be numbered by thousands; 
hundreds I think would do for our authors, | 
include any book with dots or asterisks on the 
title-page, indicating that something is left out or 
wanting, and also communications to periodical 
literature. OrrnarR Haast, Bibliophile 
1, Powis Place, W.C. 


Queries. 


HOMERIC TRADITIONS. 

By this time, I suppose, I am in possession of 
all the information (7) I am likely to receive r- 
garding my Homeric difficulties. But since, from 
private communications I have received, I see that 
some of your readers take an interest in the Ho- 
meric question, I shall ask a few more questions 
and make a few observations, which will open “s 
great door and effectual” to those who wish to 
investigate the subject. 

l. Is there any passage in Pindar where Aver 
means “to read,” or ypdpew “to write”? Any 
one who thinks of answering this question will 


| act prudently if he previously consult Dr. Donald- 


| the epitomes of them by Proclus. 


| being set on fire. 


The word all is spelled in almost every instance | 


in this tract alle, and this fact again furnishes an 
argument against the disseverance of the al and 
the to. 
of the word to-troblid or to-truubled. The example 
given in Halliwell of the use of al-to is ap- 
parently a satisfactory one — 
“ Mercutio’s hand had al-to frozen mine.” 

The writer is also in error in imagining that 
the word does not come by descent from the older 
translations of the Bible. 


There is no instance, I believe, of the use | 


In Mathew's Bible | 


(Day and Seres, 1549) the passage runs, “and all | 


to brake hys brayne panne.” I think the ordinary 
explanation of the phrase must stand until 
stronger arguments are adduced against it. 

Jonun Exttot Hopexr. 





son’s edition of that poet's works. 

2. Do any of your readers know anything about 
The Cyclic Poems? They are calculated to thror 
a great deal of light on Homer: I mean, of course, 
But I beg to 
put your readers on their guard against being 
misled by the late worthy and excellent Colonel 
Mure’s perverted ingenuity. 

5. According to Sophocles, Ajaz, 1272-80; 
Ovid, Meta. xiii. 7-8; and a fragment of Lucilius, 
it was Ajax who saved the Grecian fleet from 
The words of Lucilius are— 

“ Solus Ajax vim de classe prohibuit volcaniam.”' 
But according to the sixteenth book of our Zliad it 
was Patroclus who saved the fleet. How is this? 

4. According to the twenty-second book of our 
Iliad, Hector was killed by a wound in his neck, 
caused by the spear of Achilles, who dragged the 
inanimate corpse at his chariot wheels to the fleet. 
Very different is the story told by the Homer 
followed by Sophocles, Ajax, 1028-33 ; Euripides, 
Andromache, 399; Virgil, dn. i. 483-4; and by 
Alexander the Great, Grote’s Greece, xii. 196-/. 
According to the story of the Homer referred 
by those writers and that hero, Hector was killed 
by being tied, while alive, to Achilles’ chariot, and 
dragged along the ground until he was, to use the 
words of Sophocles, éyvdrrer’ aity, & 7 aneylr 











from 1 
words 
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pio’ “ever shattered until he breathed out his life.” 


The story of this Homer is more barbarous than 
that contained in our Jiiad; and therefore is not 
the tradition which tells the more barbarous story 
likely to be the older tradition ? 

5. If any of your readers compare Pythian, vi. 
98.45 ; lliad, vy lil. 78-1 15; and Posthome rece rum 
ii, 235-259; he will perceive that our Iliad fol- 
lows tradition “ cooked ” 
from the thiopis, unless your reader—to use the 
words of Ajax—,; 


an utterly un-Homeric 


mids eat, 


Tuos. L’ Estranee. 


ZAG ¥ 


i 


THE BELL OF THE PASSING SOUL. 


That prayer for the dying is not repugnant to 

id of the English Church is evident from 
i passing bell. Indeed 
202) has collected many 
er than the Reformation. 


liz.) it is said — 





hristian bodye is in passing, 

















at i, and that the Curate be special 
called for t forte the si e pe! n ind after the t 
! I 0 ale,” 
Shortly aftery is W nd that w 1 Lad 
{ rine G died 1 t lowe 1567 Sl! 
Owen Hopton, who had cha of the fortress 
pe l 4 to raw Tt ards her « 1. to 
Mr. J im, \ i not best t nad t] 
church, that the bell may be rung And her- 
s aring G 1 Sir Owen, let it 1 
& The Canons 1604 direct that, whe l 
$ passing out of this life, a bell shall be t l, 
I r shall not tl be slack to do 
t ) Shakes ure (d. 1616) puts 
I g | into t of the Earl 
a 1 . 
OTLD erlang :— 
} b ] ‘ 
4 1 los i 1 tor 1 
r fi . lon bell 
k it » depart fr 
Sec tof H lV. Act 1. Se. 1 
In A f y, 1658, Chichester Dio- 
cese, under the h of “ Visitation of the S 
W read _ 
Is tl a passing bell tolled that they + ! 
be of it may be ved in t 
t I in lt tate of the « l 
t of I > ‘ i : 
( are bound t 1 a fell ] 
common mortality ? 
Similar er v was ' Vi ‘ 
= 
as 1 1002, See also Fu ( / Mg 
. . , 4 A . 
ri Times, ii. “ Deceived, n urt Dean 
‘am } vet] 4 
Comber (d. 1699) likewise refers to it 1 ap- 
pr val in his Rationale of the OF yr th cethan 
tion of the Sich:. , ‘ 
The custom of the passing bell is also led 


to (« bse rve 


Brand) by Nelson (d. 1714) in hi 


Fasts and Festivals, 


a dying Cl) 





Speaking of the last hours of 
iristian who has subdued his passions, 


that author says:—“‘If his senses hold out so 
long, he can hear even his passing bell without dis- 


turbance.” 
custom in } 


& custom Ww 


Wheatly (d. 1742) also justifies the 
1is Illustration of the Laturgy. Possibly 
hich for a long time was very general, 


may still exist in some of our more conservative 


villages; a 


of any pli ces 


the passing 
tolled for p 


Yaxley. 


Arrow 


But in Dr. 


we find it 
‘ Thoro t! 








id I should be glad to learn the names 
in England where the observance of 
bell has survived, or where the bell is 
rayers on behalf of the passing soul. 


W. H. 8. 


Hampsnire. —In the edition of Piers 


Vision by Pickering (1842), at line 


Whitaker's edition (Murray, 1813), 
ren — 
pas of Haultoun 

t passe whith oute peril of robbyn 
cality is assigned to Halton “in Che- 
x 

















1 infamous to a proverb as an haunt 
of rs’ ; 
id of mine suggests that this discreditable 
n iety should be transferred to Alton, in Hamp- 
shire, lately the scene of the atrocious murder and 
mutilation of a girl, since it lies on the direct 
ite from London to the great Weyhill Fair, 
wr Winchester. My friend is not quite certain 
iether this suggestion is originally his own, or 
aS appeared in a far-back volume of the Gentle- 
van’s M , but we shall both feel obliged to 
vu uder of “N. & Q.” who will 
int 1 us how far the nature of the country near 
Alton « des with its designation of a “ pass,” 
other circumstances bearing upon the 
juesti L will 1 that the rock up n which 
ii Cas s built stands in the midst of a 
] 3 d iffording no shelter for rob- 
} i i neve Ll] ot much I t M. D 
Asses In EN ND, — | 1 in the notes to 
Beloe’s trens] of Her s that Holinshed 
1 did yeel no asses.” Did he 
W S lis it true ? J. Wiixrys, B.C.L. 
Bi [n my collection of autographs there 
3 ) verse side of a queen of dia- 
: Ss & yw 
* Bo r se 1 Blondel 
“ E, Grpposx 
‘Ce 1 Décembre, 1788 
My query is, Who was Blondel? and is it 
likely that this acknowledgment has reference to 
some gaml g transaction ? R. J. G. 
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Tue Brass or ApAmM DE Watsoxye, Lywy, | in the centre. 
| found in England bearing the same description of 


NorFOLK, circ. 1349. — Perhaps the most in- 
teresting parts of this beautiful brass are the two 
compartments which run under the feet of the 
principal figures. On the left side we see a man 
riding and carrying a sack of corn on his own 
shoulders to save his horse. “ This,” says Mr. 
Waller (Mon. Brasses, part 17), “is a joke 
upon Norfolk simplicity, as old as the twelfth 
century : — 

‘ Ad forum ambulant diebus singulis, 

Saccum de lolio portant in humeris, 

Jumentis ne noceant.” 
(Descriptio Norfolciensium ; Wright’s Early Mysteries 
and Latin Poems of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries.) 

Behind him is a boor “riding the stang’ 
(Brand’s Pop. Antiq.), to the amusement of two 
frankeleins or country gentlemen standing by. In 
the right-hand compartment may be seen the 
bear-ward wrestling with his bear, and two rus- 
tics playing at cudgels or sword-sticks—a diver- 
sion which is still practised at west-country fairs. 
There is also a man carrying his own jackass ; but 
what is the occupation of the figure on horse- 
back ? 

Mr. Waller says that in 1841 there was the 
fragment of a large brass in the church of S. 
Sauveur, Bruges, agreeing in date and style with 
that of Walsokne, in which a bowling-green was 
introduced, with men at play, and a group of 
others looking on. Under the compartments of 
the Walsokne brass the following text is in- 


scribed : — 
“Cum fex, cum limus, cum res vilissima sumus, 
Unde superbimus, ad terram terra redimus.” 


Is anything known of Adam de Walsokne ? 
for Cotman (Mon. Brasses of Norfolk, xxii.) says 
he left no other memorial of his existence than 
this splendid brass. JOHN PIGGorT, JUN. 


Cettic on Roman OnNAMENTS.—At the meeting 
of the Suisse Romande Society held at Nyon 
(Vaud) on September 3, seve ral ancient bronze 
ornaments were produced. By some of the mem- 
bers they were considered Roman; others inclined 
to the belief that they were Celtic, and referable 
to a period long anterior to Roman domination. 
They were recently found in the tumulus in the 








Canton des Valais, Eight of these ornaments 
were rings, evidently intended to be worn round 
the arms. They were perfectly flexible, and being 
divided in one part, were very easy to adjust. 


A broken or filed ring gives the best idea of them. 
The other ornament was a bracelet or cuff (not 
flexible like the bracelets), in shape exactly re- 
sembling the metal cuffs worn by ladies at the 
present time. The above were all decorated in 
the same anner, viz. with a series of raised 
circles or rings of different sizes. On the bracelet 
circles were pierced by a small hole 





all the larger 





Have any rings or bracelets been 


ornamentation? I shall be glad to have a reply 
to this note from Mr. Perer Hutcursoy, who 
is so well informed in such matters. 

J. H. Drxoy, 

ConoLLy.—This name is spelt various ways, and 
iscommon in Ireland. Is it of real Celtic origi 
was it ever used with the prefix O’, and ine 
signification or meaning like Irish names often 
have ? T. 

Novet Vrews or CREATION.—A_ gentleman 
named Vivian, at Dundee, has started a theory 
over which [ have long brooded. He sug. 
gests that the two preliminary narratives ip 
Genesis, termed the Elohistic and the Jehovistie 
versions of creation, represent not two inde- 
pendent narratives of the same event, but conse- 
cutive accounts of two different events: viz. in 
chap. i. a creation of man in general, quantity not 
limited; and in chap. ii. at a greatly subsequent 
period, of the man Adam, as the type of a fa- 
voured race in particular,—this being designed to 
account satisfactorily for the universal spre ad of 
mankind, and for diversity of race. 

The passages certainly do bear this construction, 
and I have by me the materials for a goodly 
pamphlet in embryo on this subject, but was hin- 
dered in my progress by a difficulty about man's 
immortality. In chap. ii. v. 7, first occurs an 
intimation about man being a living soul: the 
question therefore arises, are those beings assumed 
to have been created prior to Adam, now repre- 
sented by descendants all over the globe, void of 
soul, and not subject to the conditions of resur- 
rection and future life? And was the promise of 
salvation not made to them, because, not being 
the descendants of Adam, they have not sinned 
in his fall, and consequently are not subjectt 
redemption? This is one horn of the dilemma 
If, on the other hand, we assume that by subse- 
quent intercourse we have all inherited some por- 
tion of Adam’s blood, and thereby share from 
him the possession of the soul, and the responsi- 
bility of his guilt, we do thereby account satis- 
factorily for the universal spread of mankind 
subsequently to Adam’s era, and thereby remove 
the very difficulty that the theory is designed to 
meet. 

Can any of your readers state if this view is 


really novel, or if it has exploded heretofore ? 








H. R.A 
Destruction oF Books at Stationers’ Hab 
in 1599.—The discovery of a copy of an edition 
of Venus and Adonis, published in 1599, I 1s drawn 


great conflagration of works ® 


inder the 


sroft. 


attention to the 
light literature perpetrated in that year t 


authority of the prelates Whitgift and Banet 
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on the Registers of the Stationers’ 
(C. fol. 316) ever been printed? If not, 
be very serviceable at the present time ; 


reference to the 


Company 
it would 
and with 
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referred to by Warton (iv. 320, ed. 18: _ being Can any of the numerous clan of Grant throw 
| any light on this ? 


| what branch of the clan did they hail ? 
questions which arise out of the 


discovery alluded to, if some one who has access 


to those re iste rs would be good enou; gh to send a 
copy of the entry in question to “N. & Q.” 
CUBER. 
Sarrricat Enecravines.—I should be oblige d 
for al 1y info rmi ition about two sa tir ic -al en gray ing 
The first is entitled “The Female Barber, ro 
has for legend the following lines : — 
“Js this a Soldier ? sure the Painter lies, 
At most he’s but a Soldier in disguise ; 
For who can think, that he who guards the 
Should thus be nose-led by a Female hand. 
See then, ve Fair, the Force of Female skill ; 
A nose the rudder, man’s turned where she will ; 
Nor think, of Mars, who boast in fight, 
A Red Coat’s a defence from Woman’s might.” 


land 


ve sons 


Dixon. 


Sacarissa 


, and executed by J. 
“ The Lovely 
and has the following 


Drawn from the life 

The second is entitled 
dressing for the Pantheon,” 
quotation : 


“She blooms in the Winter of her days, like the Glas- 
tonbury Thorn.” 

Published Feb. 24, 1772. Both engravings 
are coloured. John Dixon was a mezzotinto en- 
graver, and engraved several of Gainsborough’s 

and Re ids’s portraits. The Pantheon was first 
opened, I think, in 1772. D. G. 

GANG-FLOWER. — Minsheu describes this as | 
“ Crosse-fl because it doth flourish in the 
crosse, or gang-week, mill-wort.” Gang-week, 


of course, is Rogation Wee kk, when the cross was 


carried in procession. Baile y s definition of Gang 
is, “a company of men that go the same way, or 
act all alike.’ The Scotch gang, is si mp ily to go. 








If Bailey be right, the old English meaning is not 
merely to “go,” but to “go together.” What 
flower is meant? From its name, it ought to 
belong to Crucifere. A. A, 

Poets’ ( t 

GRANTS (UCHINROATH. — My great-grand- 
father VV Grant was | d of Auchinroat!] 
in M ., iI n the parish o 
R it] ip y passed from the family 
in t f my grandmother, Margaret 
Gra William Airth Robert Grant 
fath resaid William Grant, is described 
by I 8 1 tombston put up by him in tl 
cathedra ivard at Elgin, as “ Robert Grant 
(of that B in Elgin.” Residing away 
from S I have never been abl look 
into this t iwhly: but the statement that th 
Grants f A I ith were of the Grants of that 
ilk, aceon what I hay lways heard as 
stated by 1 pdmother, long since deceased 
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Were the Grants of Auchin- 
roath of the Grants of Grant; or, if not, from 
Intimacy 
which existed between some of ladies ef the Sea- 
field family and the ladies of Auchinroath, as 
proved by letters in my possession, seems to con- 
firm the statement on the tombstone. I have 
again heard the Auchinroath Grants connected 
with the Grants of Carron. My great-grand- 
mother Mrs. Grant (Mr. Grant’s second wife), was 
Elizabeth Brodie of Mayne, and sister of Mrs. 
Hay, wife of the minister of Dallas, father of the 
late Colonel Hay of Westerton. Was she the 
elder or the younger sister? She is omitted in 
Mr. Brodie’s Genealogical Account of the Brodie 
Family, recently published. Who was the wife 
of Robert Grant, my great-great-grandfather ? 
What work gives a full and detailed account of 
the various ramifications of the Grants? These 
are troublesome questions; but perhaps some 
countryman, possessed like myself of the old na- 
tional taste for genealogy, may kindly assist me in 
them, and thus confer a great favour on 

AN EXPATRIATED Scot. 


(Quebec, 


:DWARD Lorp Hersert.—Is any English ver- 


sion known of Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s trea- 
tise De Veritate? I have an impression that a 
manuscript translation by the author is preserved 
in one of our great libraries, but I am not sure 


about it. CoRNUB. 


Jcvpica, Lararr, Occurt, Patmarvum. —In 
Hacklande r’s excellent novel, Der Neue Don 
Quivotte, the Forester, Herr Brenner, calls his 
four children “ Judica,” “ Letare,” “Occuli,” 
‘Palmarum,” and this sentence is evidently 
familiar to the hero of the tale, Don Larioz, for he 
youngest boy but one, when he has 
brought him home on the stormy night he finds 


astonishes the 


him in the street, by telling him the names and 
order of birth of his sister and brothers, when the 
boy has told him that he was surnamed “ Occuli” 
by his father. What is this sentence taken from ? 
Can any reader of “N. & Q.” enlighten my 
igno ne on the subject by giving the context, 


and tel ling r what itis part of. It seems to be well 


known in Germany, yet, though resident for some 
years there, and very conversant with the lan- 
ruage, I never heard it. CywkRM. 
Porth-yr-Aur, Carnarvon, 
Francis Micuett.—Can any corresp —. . 
“N, & Q.” inform me if Sir Francis Michell, 


inenviable notoriety in James I.’s reign, left any 






family: or if any of the family of Michell, of Old 
Windsor, B hire (crest lk opard’s face), settled 
in Ireland? If so, when and where, and are there 
uny of their descendants alive? Any information 
regarding the family will much oblige 


D. M. 
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MSS.— The Catalogi Lib. Manuscriptorum 
Anglie et Hibernia (Oxon, 1697) contains lists of 
the MSS. which then belonged to Francis Ber- 
nard, M.D., John Evelyn, and Thomas Wagstaffe. 
Where are these books now ?* CorRNvB. 


Prerer MANTEAU VAN DAtem was Engineer- 
General in Sir Thomas Fairfax’s army in 1646. 
See Sprigg, Anglia Rediviva, ed. 1854, p. 330. 
Can any of your Dutch correspondents tell me who 
he was ? EpWARD PEACOCK. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Percy’s Forio MS. (Ep. Furntvatt.) — Line 
9, p. 87 of vol. iv. (the extra volume), runs — 

“None but ffooles flinch ffor noe when a I by nois 
ment,” 

The editor appends a note — 

“? uois, I can make no sense of it.—F.” 

Is not the meaning (I suppose Mr. Furnivall so un- 
derstands it) 

“ None but fools flinch for ‘no’ when an ‘ aye’ by ‘no’ 
is Meant? 

Line 1, p. 59 of do. runs — 

“ Men that more to the yard northe church are oft en- 
clined.” 

Does this refer to the lesser sanctity of the 
northern part of the churchyard (see Brand) ? 
Or may we read, instead of “nor 
the” = “ than the ” ? Joun Appts, JUN. 


Mvstcat History.—I shall feel much in- 
debted to any reader of “N. & Q.,” interested in 
Musical History, who will give me answers to the 


“ northe on 


following questions : 

1. Is there in existence a score of Stradella’s 
oratorio, “ San Giovanni Battista?” It is of 
course well known that Dr. Charles Burney had 
one, but, though some extract books of his hav« 
come to the British Museum, Stradella’s 
does not appear in the catalogues. The 
beauty and intense feeling to be discovered in all 
the music of this master incline me to a strong 
curiosity upon the subject. Also I should like 
to be told if any of his works have been printed 


published by Lonsdale of Bond 


score 


great 


besides those 
Street. 

2. What music of Carissimi has been published ? 
I believe that some extracts from “ Jeptha’s 
Daughter,” and from some masses, have appeared 
now and then in collections, chiefly foreign ; and 
I have the “Turbabuntur impii,” from the ex- 
amples to Mr. Hullah’s last course of lectures at 
the Royal Institution, but I should be glad to 
know if any of his works have been published 
separately or completely. There are in the British 
Museum some cantatas and airs by him, for a 
single voice, with the usual figured bass for their 
only accompaniment ; they seem to me so beautiful 


[* These manuscripts seem to have been dispersed : 
some of Dr. Bernard's are in the Sloane Collection.—Eb. | 





that I shall be sorry, though scarcely surprised, to 
hear that they have never been produced. 
3. Was Henry Lawes’ music to Comus eyey 
printed ; and if so, are there any copies extant? 
H. E. W, 


Prrases.—How have the expressions “ Sound 
as a roach” * and “ Lame as a tree” originated? 
and why should a roach and a tree convey im. 
pressions of soundness and lameness ? , 


H. Sr. J. M. 


St. Grorer’s Cuurcnu, Liverroor. —I hare 
reason to believe that some time ago was pub- 
lished a book which, amongst other particulars 
relating to Liverpool, contained an account of al] 
the ministers of St. George’s church from its con 
secration to the date of the publication of the 
book in question. I am particularly anxious to 
consult this work, and shall be obliged to any one 
who will furnish me with its title and the pub 
lisher’s name. H. Fisnwicx, 

Carr Hill, near Rochdale. 


Earty Cuttivation or Tonacco rn Inpu,— 
Is Tamdlu the Sanskrit word for the tobace 
plant, and is it mentioned by this name in the 
Devi-Mahitma, or any of the Puranas? 

Tamalipta, the Sanskrit name of the district 
around Fort Tamluk, or Tamralipta, on the Hubgli, 
thirty-five miles south-west from Calcutta, ac- 
cording to Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary, is de 
rived from the Tamala tree, and patra leaf; a 
similar derivation for which, viz., from Tamala 
and Mulk, or the country of the Tamalu plant, 
is offered for Tamluk. Did Tamluk at any time 
belong to the Portuguese ? was it ever famous for 
its tobacco? and in what district in Bengal was 
the plant first cultivated? By what name # 
tobacco mentioned in Sanskrit grants of land? 
and how is it spoken of in the inscription of the 
eighteenth century, abolishing a monopoly for the 
sale of it, which Colonel Tod transcribed (vol. ii 
p. 685, Tod’s Rdjanthén) ? 

There appears no doubt whatever about the 
very remarkable fact of tobacco being unknown 1 
Asia until the sixteenth century, when it was fim 
introduced by the Portuguese from America, and 
the discovery of its proper name in grants or ll- 
scriptions would do mu i towards fixing the dates 
of any writings in which it may be mentione 

R. R. W. Ext 


Starcross, near Exeter. 


TRANSLATIONS. —Is anything known (1.) @ 
George Burges’s Specimens of New Editions ¥ 


[* This saying is explained in our last volume, p. 3%. 
+ Langton’s Harivansad, p. 401; Wilson’s Vishau Pr 
rdna, p. 192. Tavernier’s Travels, vol. v. p. 147; Moders 
Universal History; Elphinstone’s Jndia, vol. ii, p. 388; 
Heber’s Journal, vol. ii. p. 129 ; and Hamilton’s Gazetter, 
article “ Bengal.” 
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Thucydides, Aischylus and Euripides, 1846? (2.) 
Of the same gentleman’s Translations of the Electra 
and Antigone of Sophocles? and (3.) of Theobald’s 
Versvon of Sophor les entire ? N. M. 


“Uses.” —In the pre-reformation time, when 
there were several “uses” of the ceremonies of 
the church, how was the adoption of them regu- 
lated? Had each parish priest the power of 
choosing the “‘ use ’”’ he liked best, or was it in the 
power of the bishop to impose his choice? Or, 
again, was each “use” confined to a certain dis- 
trict, or in what other way was the matter de- 


cided ? H. E. W. 


Muerics with Answers. 


Advertiser 


Eroxn Montem.—The Public f Wed- 


nesday, May 23, 1759, contained the following 


advertisement : — 
“ Eton ( . On Tuesday, the 5th of June, the You 
Gentlemen of Eton College will proceed accordi t 


Montem, under the Direction of 

senior Scholar, a Gentleman equally re 

1 for his 1 Behaviour and Abilities: And it 
nds of that Roval ndation will 


antient Ceremony ad 























Dout s, the principal obj« f ; announce- 
ment was to rive noti f the alt ti of t 
day of proceeding Montem which w 
changed in 1759 from irst Tuesday in Hilary 
Term to Whit Tuesday; but the tone of t 
latter part t, with its ost di 

liberali of the visit s 1 t a 
seems to g harshly he « ] 
n { highmindedness of Eton scholars. 





L 
IQ 
' 


refore ask, Was such a 








I would also i her any Etonian, in 
his affecti for tl nnected with the s ] 
r any lover of oddities, has ever formed a colle 
tion of the Montem Odes of Herbert Stockh 
who, half a century ago or so, figured as tl 
“M mtem poet laureate,” or whether those « l 





ellusions were ever printed in a connected form 


The Ode for 1829 is given in Hone’s Year-Book, 
and, I think, that for 1826 in The Mirror. Others 
may possibly be dispersed in various publication 
There was one which commenced, as 
can remember, with these lines : — 

“T, Herbertus Stockhore, 

Once 1 I 

, rheumati 

i Hi p down to Montem with ve rses Attic, 
To wake the Muse, as I have done before. 
For why should I lie here, groaning and bi 


When I ought to 1 


In spite of gout and pair 


kering, 
€ up to sing of Captain Pickering ? 


For how long a period did old Herbert “ wake 
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to sing the praises of Etonian cap- 
W. H. Husk. 


[It does not appear that the Eton laureate’s droll effu- 
sions, written for him with much humour by the older 
Eton boys, have ever been collected and printed. An 
interesting notice of this eccentric character will be 
in The English Spy, 1824, Pt. 1. i. 69, and copied 
into The Mirror, vii. rhe following clever sketch 
of him also appeared in Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, 


1823, i. 194: — 


tains ? 


found 


330, 


“* Who is that buffoon that travesties the travesty?’ 
‘Who is that old cripple alighted from 
his donkey-cart, who dispenses doggrel and grimaces in 


inquired Frazer. 


all the glory of plush and printed calico ?’ 
“* That, 


igious pe rsonage, 


my most noble cynic,’ said Gerard, ‘is a pro- 
Shall birthdays and coronations be 
immortal odes, and Montem not 


Herbertus Stockhore, who first 


recorded in have its 
minstrel ? He, Sir, is 
called upon his mus ‘in the good old days of Paul 
Whitehead,—run a race with Pye through all the subli- 
= hobbling to 
his ive, after having sung fourteen Montems, the only 
Ask Paterson 


a quarto on his life and 





1825 


s of lyres and fires—and is now | 


of a legitimate laureate. 





him,—he is writing 


ntion,’ said Paterson, 


‘before the vulgar arts of reading and writing, which 





ure nishi all poetry from the world, could clip his 
w He was an a nturous soldier in his boyhood; 
I ng a t himself to matrimony 

l ricklayer’s labourer at Winds 
t i i the housetops soon grew into f 

I t year 1780, he aspired, 
the impuden f Shadwell, and a little of the pride of 
Petrarch, to the laurel crown of Eton. From that day 


sition ?’ said Frazer. 


“es — . nd 
s and 


h the character of 





age 1 metimes impressed upon his productions 
For the first three odes, ere the school of Pope was ex- 


v 1 compiler of regular couplets, such as — 


of honour and lords of high renown, 


Who come t 


visit us at Eton town.” 


ine years, when the remembrance of 





hange in the 
und closed his 


n as this— 


| Gray was working a glorious « 


ascended to Pindarics, 
; with some such pious invocat 
“* And now we'll sing 
God save the King, 
And send him long to reign, 
That he may come 
To have some fun 
At Montem once ag 





During the first twelve years of the present century, the 


influence of the Lake school was visible in his productions, 


In my great work I shall give an elaborate dissertation 
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on his imitations of the high priests of that worship; but 





Did it originate in ministerial despatches, in the 


I must now content myself with a single illustration : — House of Commons, or in the columns’ of some 


“ There’s Ensign Rennell, tall and proud, 

Doth stand upon the hill, 

And waves the flag to all the crowd, 
Who much admire his skill. 

And here I sit upon my ass, 
Who lops his shaggy ears; 

Mild thing! 
Nor heeds the carriages and peers.” 


he lets the gentry pass, 


He was once infected (but it was a venial sin) by the 
heresies of the cockney school; and was b trayed, by the 
contagion of evil example, into the following conceits : — 
“ Behold Admiral Keate of the terrestrial crew, 

Who teaches Greek, Latin, and likewise Hebrew ; 

He has taught Captain Dampier, the first in the race, 

Swirling his hat with a feathery grace, 

Cookson the Marshal, and Willoughby, of size, 


Making minor Sergeant-Majors in looking-glass eyes.’ 


But he at length returned to his own pure and original 
style; and, like the dying swan, he sings the sweeter as 
he is approaching the land where the voice of his min- 
strelsy shall no more be heard. There is a calm melan- 
choly in the close of 


and almost Shaksperian : — 


his present Ode which is very pathetic, 


“ Farewell you gay and happy throng! 
1! ' 


Farewell my Muse! farewell my son 


” 


Farewell Salthill! farewell brave Captain ! 
Yet, may it be long before he g 
seen! May he limp, like 


years ; for National Schools have utterly annihilated our 


ves hence and is no more 


his rhymes, for at least a dozen 


hopes of a successor ! 

“ Paterson finished his apostrophe at a lucky juncture ; 
for the band struck up, and the procession began to 
move,” 

Tue Pentysvta.—The application of this name 
universally to the kingdoms of Spain and Portugal 
seems to me sufficiently curious to justify a query 
as to its date. It is an obviously handy and com- 
prehensive term, and one that would commend 
itself readily enough for general adoption when 
once made public. But who did make it public 
first ? 

I presume it became a common representative 
term during the occupation of Spain by the French 
and English armies; and it would have an ob- 
vious fitness which the names of the two coun- 
tries would not possess, as being both terse and 
expressive, 

it could scarcely be correct to say, “‘ Welling- 
ton's army in Spain and Portugal,” unless that 





arm ypened to be stationed on the confines o 
both ¢ ies at the same time. But the simple 
word, t Peninsula, avoids that difficulty, and is 
st ntly definite for popular use. ; 


mmended 
—for its use is universal. 
I ldier speaks of the campaign in Portugal: 
he says he was in the J ola 


But the question recurs, Who first c 


it to popular acceptan 


Penin-s 





| neighbours. 


journal? Perhaps it came from our French 


O. T. D. 

It seems probable that the expression, “The Penin- 
sula,” began to be used, without addition, to signify “The 
Iberian Peninsula,” or Spain and Portugal, by the French; 
and was adopted from them by us. Bonaparte began to 
operate on Spain some little time before England put her 
spoke in his wheel. Peninsula, in old French, is simply 
“ Péninsule, Chersonése, presqu’ile.” Peninsula in mor 
recent French, is not only that, but also, in addition, it is 
used to express Spain—“ Il s’ mploie quelquefois absolu- 
ment pour designer I’ Espagne.” 

No similar change occurring in connection with the 
Peninsular struggle can be traced in the Spanish lan- 
guage itself: “ Peninsula, La tierra que esta casi cercada 
del mar” (1798). 
the title of a Spanish periodical, commenced in 1860.] 


And again, Peninsula Espanola, » 


Dvc pe Vators.—Can you inform me why the 
title of Duc de Valois, formerly that of the eldest 
son of the Orleans family, has never been borne 
since about the end of the seventeenth century? 
I remember reading of some story of an apparition 
which Madame (Henrietta of England), or some 
later Duchess of Orleans, saw while walking in 
the dusk about the palace; and in consequence of 
which the above title was abandoned, as destined 
to bring some terrible evil on its bearer. I am 
curious to know more of the story, but I cannot 
remember where I saw it touched upon. H. L. 

[The origin of the change of the title was this :—The 
Duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XIV., married for his 
first wife our English princess Henrietta, the sister of 
Charles IT. 


was poisoned. 


This unhappy lady, it is too well established, 
The Duke, who probably was no party 
to the murder of his young wife, married for his second 
wife Elizabeth Charlotte, a daughter of the Bavarian 
lector. This lady, walking one evening through th 
apartments of the palace, met at a remote quarter of the 
reception rooms something that she conceived to bes 
What she fancied to have passed on that occé 
sion, was never known except to her nearest friends ; 


spectre. 
and if she made any explanations in her Memoirs, the 
editor has thought fit to suppress them. She mentions 


only, that in consequence of some ominous circumstances 





roper 





relating to the title of Valois, which was the 


second title of the Orleans family, her son, the Reg 


had assumed in his boyhood that of Duc de Chartres, His 
a ] - 
elder brother was dead, so that the superior title was 


mysterious 


> 


nuck 


it in consequence of those 
r they might be, which occasion 


of Valois has sine 


open to him; 
} 





t the time, the great title 
laid aside as of bad augury. } 


Tue Larcest Bett rx tur Untrep States 8 
at Notre Dame University, Indiana, and wa 
manufactured in France. It is seven feet high, 
twenty-two in circumference at the base, weighs 
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13,200 Ibs. nett, and cost about 16007. Might I 
ask how this bell compares in size and weight 


with the largest bells in Englan d? W. W. 
Malta. 
[We have at least three church bells in England ex- 
ceoding the weight of that at Notre Dame University, 


10 tons 15 ewt.; 
Westminster, Big Ben, but Young 
Big Ben, 1858, was above two tons lighter, The diameter 
of the latter is 9 ft. 6 in.; the height, 7 ft. the 
clapper weighs 6 cwt. This bell was found to be cracked 
1859. 


York, 


15 tons 184 cwt. ; 


namely, Oxford, 1680, 7 tons ; 1845, 


1856, 
10 in. : 


on Oct. 1, 

CyrovotoercaL List or Historrans. — Can 
you direct me where I may find a list of historians 
arranged chronologically according to the .- 


of which they treat P G. W. 
[The list required may be found in the Appendix to 
August Potthast’s Bibliotheca Historica Medii Aevi, 
Berlin, 1862, 8vo, “ Sources of Knowledge for the History 
of the European States during the Middle For the 





Early English historians there is a list pre fixed to Bohn’s 
f Roger of Wendover’s Flowers of History, 1849. 
in his Chronological Tables of Universal His- 


edition 
Dufresnoy, 








tory, ed. 1762, i, 236-259, gives a Chronological Table of 
Learned Men and their Works from the Deluge until the 
fifth century of the Christian era 
OLD SonG.— 
“London Bridge is broken « +h 
Dance over my Lady Leig 


Can some correspondent of “ N. & Q.” furnish 











the words of this song, which is noticed in 
“N. & Q.” 1* S, ii. 258 and 338, as it cannot be 
found in copy of Gammer Gurton’s Garlan a 
which has bes n consult d. bE. M. V 

Three different versions of this old song appeared in 
The Crit wspaper of Jan, 15, 1857. It is also printed 
in Dr. Rimbault's Nursery Rhymes, 1849, and a version 
of eight stanzas in Gammer Gurton’s Garl edit. 1810, 
8vo. 

Tae Scstime anv Ripicviovs. — Napoleon's 
saying, “Du sublime au ridicule il n’y a 
pas,” was evidently derived from Paine 

‘TI lime and the ridiculous are often so nearly 
related that it is difficult to class them separately. O 
step above the sublime makes the 1 liculo P 
1 ious makes the ] . 

Tom Paine, Age of  . son, Part 

Did any earlier author suggest the idea to Tom 
Paine ? Henry F. Ponsonsy. 

Tom Paine borrowed the rem fr Hugh Bla 

1H Blair from | ther rhetor I 
Treat Xe f . it } ‘ ill ~ 
N.&0 g 
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Replies. 
ANOTHER NOTE FOR OLIVER 


(3** 8. xii. 322.) 


CROMWELL. 


Some five-and-twenty years ago, I paid my first 
visit to Westminster Abbe »y, and after due de lays 
found myself with a very miscellaneous party, 
under the conduct of an antique, not-too-well- 
informed, and very short-tempered guide. In the 
course of our round, he pointed out to us a 
whitish mark in a black-marble mural monument 
of the seventeenth century, and told us that it 
was caused by a pistol-shot fired by Oliver Crom- 
well, when he turned the monks out of the Abbey 
I ventured to inform him that it was Thomas, 
Lord Cromwell, a century earlier than Oliver 
Cromwell, who had had a hand in the dissolution 
of the monasteries ; to which he replied, “ If you 
think you know better than I do, you had better 
do the talking yourself!” And he ce rtainly was 
remarkably concise in the rest of his descriptions. 
Now it would not signify very much if only 
“poor mechanics” and crabbed Abbey-guides 
were ignorant (in regard to the matter in hand) 
of the difference between the famous Malleus 
Monachorum and the great Protector of the 
Commonwealth of England. Their ignorance 
would soon be enlightened if others, who have no 
such excuses as they have for ignorance, had not 
chosen to remain in the dark. The most careless 
perusal of Dowsing’s Journal will show that, with 
all his zeal for the destruction of the vestiges of 
popery, the fiery Presbyterian found (on the whole) 
very little to destroy; and was often constrained 
remove the steps between the nave and the 
chancel of a church, because there was nothing 
else todo. And any one w ho has read much in 
the numerous churchwardens’ account books of 
the time of the Reformation, which have been 
preserved to this day, knows that the destructive 
energy of the Commissioner of the Long Parlia- 
ment pales when compared with the fierce and 
unrelenting spirit of those who were sent out by 
the king’s authority after the year 1534, and during 
the reign of Edward VI. And yet the miserable 
Dowsing’s name is always held up exclusively to 
dium, while they who effected so much more 
ely this kind of desecration of our En- 
hurches are not even referred to. Quite 
y a work has been published which showed 
n Northamptonshire it was the Reformers, 
Presbyterians, who were the great de- 
But this is almost a solitary case. 
rd more. Di g and the powers that 
sent him out to do as much m rischic f as he tould 
Presbyterians ; mwyell was an In- 
and he was in no slight degre stimu- 
) seize on the supreme ] ie rin the country, 
far greater degree bled to do so, be- 


religionists i was associated 


to 


complet 
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with were opposed, to the extremity of mortal 
hatred (as was afterwards proved), to these and 
the like proceedings of the Prckgtedenn, 

Surely it is not too much to admit, that to call 
Dowsing as a witness in this case is hardly fair 
Dowsing was one of the very men who lost his oc- 


cupation through Cromwell's usurpation—one of 


the creatures whom he afterwards described in such 
biting words in his speeches,- and who therefore 
plotted against his life perpetually. And this is per- 
fectly well known, that the contiscations and sales 
of r val, ecclesiastical, municipal, and private trea- 
sures, by which so many of the Presbyterian 
leaders had grown rich, ceased at once when 
Cromwell turned the Rur 
P the k 


arliament and put the 


slat 
Ce 


ey in his p 
b. B. 


Its ems to be 
reputations ; 
Cromwell was 1 


says the old 

tion to the pri 
of its ecclesiolog 
Durh 
the battle 


risoners 


burn the 


un Cathedral for examp! 
f Dunbar, who shut 


in t at feel and nam 


exce} ting those in the trefoi 


the clerestory, which, beir 


reach, were spared Cromwell 
must be the answer to these ques 
to a long string of queries 
place 1 ] 
and, by their aid, pound 
glorious ruit 

On the oth hand, tl 


| similar 
n at Gattonsid 


1 Melrose « 


his cann 


be said in confirmation of : 
upon in 

dalism. 

and note 

order that it 
sash-windowed room. 
advised the demolition of and had 
actually commenced it, by stripping lead from 
its roof—in order that there might be a nice car- 
riage-drive for the prebends up to the western 
doorway ? And who was it who proposed to re- 
move the altar-screen and the canopy over Bishop 


mfortable 
, was it that 


ups out of the House of 


| 
Hatfield's tomb, and (in the vigorous language qf 
Mr. Raine), “unite the two by a sort of pe 
work, which he alone could have devised, and 
which the period in which he was tolerated could 
alone have contemplated with satisfaction?” 
Who but James Wyatt the architect—the “m, 
storer ’ of the western end of the nave of Hem 
ford Cathedral ? 

I have referred to Melrose Abbey. Wha 
public attention was drawn to it by Sir Walter 
Scott, its stones were being carried off in onde 
that they might be cheaply worked in to the coy. 
sheds and bullock-hovels of a neighbouring laindy 
farmstead. Of Saddell Abbey, Cantire, Mr. Mas. 
farlane says : — 

* After it had for centuries withstood the violence ¢ 

Istitial rains and equinoctial g hands of § 
nverted it into a quarry, out of which 


ales, the 


» build dykes and offices, paving sor 
1 the very gravest He did 1 
’ 


us deed, 


a mes, 
ve this sacrilegi 
by a tritling accident, which 
i righteous retribution, and 


a 


is a sad significance in these remarks d 


his cel 


Antiquities 


indred years Scotland can trace ma 
ng her ntiquiti . 
wn children, from no religious or party 
but from sheer moti of gain | 
Did the magnates of the burch 1 
the funds were at hand by an appro 
t from the ready-made quarry 
cathedral or abbey. Did the baron 
i descended from him, want farm 
r cottars’ h ld 


lls, built ? th 
wall was immediately 


s than ever « 


e lair 
wall ouses 
made use of, 

of of this assertion may see its evidences, eithe 
uge of New Abbey, near Dumfries, or ir 


So stron 


castle 
wish pr 
the vill 
about Kildrummie, in Aberdeenshire. 
was the desire for appropriating such pre 
Scotland, that even in a report from a survey 

rent, some few vears back, 

to another building, the destruction « 


ting 


he 
upon the 


baronial 
it Kirkwall) was sugges 


remains in the 
ted, 


be effected by using its materials 


Curupert Bene. 


MARY MAGDALENE, 


(24 S, ii, 144.) 


I join my protest with that of Mr. Ts 
KrIGHTLEY “against the shameful manner! 
which the character of this t res vectable 
woman has been taken away in making her, with- 
out even the shadow of proof, and against all ev 
lence, to have been a woman of loose life. 

When the London asylum for penitent womel 
of the “unfortunate” class was about to be 


mos 


| established, and the present name for the instita- 
j 


tion was proposed, the learned and able author 
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The Credibility of the Gospel History, Dr. Nathaniel 
Lardner, protested against the injustice, in a letter 
to Jonas Hanway, published in 1758, in which he 
showed how utterly groundless is the assumption 
which it implies. But prejudice prevailed, and 
“The Magdalen Hospital” became a standing libel 
on the memory of an illustrious woman of saintly 
character, who was one of our Saviour’s most 
attached friends, and employed by Him as the 
first herald to proclaim his resurrection to the rest 
of his disciples. 

The unjust and injurious opinion respecting her 
has chiefly prevailed in Western Europe. It sprung 
at first, as a mere conjecture, out of the several 
narratives in which mention is made, by the three 
Evangelists, of the anointing of Jesus. It re- 
jected, or mentioned with hesitation, by the Greek 
‘and Latin Fathers; but was taken up by Gregory 
the Great, and stamped with his authority. It is 
sanctioned by the Roman Breviary (July 22); 
and its truth was assumed by most of the Lati: 
medieval writers. Painters and poets have de- 
scribed the supposed illustrious penitent, in loose 
array, without giving her costume the benefit of 
her conversion ! By these means it became es- 
tablished in the popular mind. Thi more 
easy, as it supplied an agreeable and interesting 
contrast. It made one Mary serve as a foil to set 
off the excellencies of another. Mary, the mother 
of our Lord, became the type of feminine purity ; 
but the leaders of opinion were not content with 
giving her those honours to which all Christians 
consider her justly entitled. To give it, however, 
the advantage of a striking contrast, and thus 
make it shine with greater splendour, a female cha- 
racter of an opposite description was wanted—a 
type of fallen womanhood, penitent and restored. 
And as “the woman which was a sinner,”’ men- 
tioned by St. Luke in the seventh chapter of his 
Gospel, is left by the historian strictly anonymous, 
Mary Magdalene, whose name occurs in the next 
chapter, was seized on for this purpose, and her 
character treated in a way which, by any honest 
woman, would be deemed worse than martyrdom. 

J. W. T. 
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DATES UPON OLD SEALS. 
(3™ S. xii. 244, 297.) 

The old seal described by W. C. B. is that of 
the bor ugh of Hedon in Yorkshire, which is in 
the middle division of the wapentake of Holder- 
hess, and the matrix of which is stillin use. The 
legend is “H. Camera : Regiis : 15$ In- 
formati m as to most of the particulars wished by 
W. C. B. will be found in “N. & Q.” 24 S. viil. 
523. 

Several of the older municipal seals of England 
hear a date in their legends, but such is not the 
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case with any seals of a similar class and period 
in Scotland, so far as I am aware, and my collec- 
tion of these is a large one. The fine old double 
seal of Aberdeen, however, which is not now in 
use, though the matrices are still preserved in 
private hands, has the following inscription on 
the of each matrix — “** YE ZER GRAC 
M.CCCC.XXX. JON YE VANS WAS ALLDERMAN.” 
“ AND YES SEL MAD,” the former words being 
engraved in a circle, and the latter ones occupying 
the half of an inner circle. This interesting matrix 
was picked up by its present owner from a lot of 
old iron exposed for sale! It is strange how so 
many old matrices have gone astray, and have 
cast up from time to time in odd ways; and I 
may mention a few instances of these, so as to 
close with a suggestion or two for the recovery of 
others. 

Ihe double matrix of the large and striking 
chapter seal of Dunkeld Cathedral, and that of 
Francis ott, second Earl of Buccleugh, 1648, 

» also both discovered at different times among 
ld broken metal, the latter at Stirling. 
The reverse of the chapter seal of Dunfermline 
Abbey (probably of the fourteenth century, the 
obverse being inthe Library at Oxford) was picked 
yea from a barrowful of rubbish 
which a man was removing at Gateshead. The 
f ancient seal of the burgh of Rothe- 
say was lost for more than a century, and was at 
last found in a field near Loch Fad, having, it is 
supposed, been carried out at one time with the 
f the Town Clerk’s office, and thence re- 
moved with the contents of the ash-pit. A full 
account of the singular manner in-which the long- 
lost seals of the borough of Gres Grimsby were 
recovered is given in “N, & Q.” 2°¢ S, xi, 46, 47, 
and a long and very interesting description of 
these seals and their singular devices will be found 
in the same volume, p. 216, 217. In the Arche- 
ological Journal, No. 47, the Rev. Frederick Spur- 
rell has a very graphic and detailed account, illus- 
trated with woodcuts, of seven medieval guild 
and other seals, of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, connected with Wisby in Gottland, and 
now preserved in the Museum there. Some of 
these most interesting examples of ancient art 
had only been kept from the melting-pot by their 
former peasant owners, as they had been found 
useful as stamps for butter and for ginger-bread 
cakes ! About thirty years ago a bundle of matrices 
of the old burgh seals of Lanark was accidentally 
discovered in a long-unopened drawer; and about 
the same time the seal of the presbytery of Lin- 
lithgow, with date of 1583, was also found in a 
similar receptacle. 

I could easily add to the above many other 
instances of the singular manner in which ancient 
matrices, long lost, have. been accidentally dis- 
covered; but this is needless, as those who, as I 
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am, are lovers of such things will doubtless 
already know of them. rhe SJirst suggestion, 
however, which I wish to make is, that our town 
and city clerks should carefully examine their 
charter-chests and long-unopened drawers filled 
with official papers, as in all likelihood, in many 
instances, such as occurred at Lanark, the matrices 
of interesting old seals will be found amongst 
their contents. The second is, that any one who 
knows of the existence of matrices of old municipal 
seals in private hands, as was the case in those of 
Great Grimsby, should communicate the same 
through your columns. The ¢hird and last is, that 
all gatherings of old metals at the doors or 
windows of brokers’ shops should be carefully 
examined by your readers, in case valuable but 
uncared-for matrices should be among them, as in 
the instances I have mentioned; and that, when- 
ever they succeed in finding anything of historical 
value, information as to this should be given in 
your pages. I never pass such an assemblage of 
metal “odds and ends” without examination; 
and although I have never as yet been so fortunate 
as to fall in with any prize, I still persevere, in 
the hope that I may yet thus rescue from destruc- 
tion some interesting object of antiquity, as others 
have done before me. E. C. 


The fine seal of Thomas de Beauchamp, K.G., 
third Earl of Warwick, who died A.p. 1369, bears 
a dated inscription, which is commenced on the 
seal and continued on the counterseal, as follows: 
(Seal) “s: THOR : COMITIS : WARRWYCHIE: ANNO: 
REGIS: E: Tcrr:”’ (Counterseal), “ post: cOQVESTY: 
ANGLIE : SEPTIO: DECIO: ET: REGNI : SVI : FRANCIE: 
@vARTO.” Thus the date of the execution of this 


} 


seal is the year 1344; and of the eighteen words 
which compose the inscription, fourte 
voted to the date—four on the seal, 
the counterseal. 

A good late example is the seal of the Hospital 
of the Holy Trinity, founded at Guildford by 
Archbishop Parker. This inscription reads: i 
“ SIGILLVM . HOSPITALIS . BEATE . TRINITATIS 
IN. GVILDFORD. 1622.” CHARLES Bovrett. 


n are de- 
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CORROSION OF MARBLE IN CATHEDRALS, ETC. 
(3" S. xii. 307.) 

During the combustion of coal or coke, sul- 
phuric and sulphurous acids ascend together with 
much aqueous vapour, and condense on the cold 
polished surfaces of marble, &c., but most on 
those which are turned downward or are vertical, 
because these catch the vapours most readily and 
retain them longest. When the marble has car- 
bonate of lime for a main nstituent, this is 
decomposed by the more powerful acid and con- 
verted into sulphate of lime, which encrusts the 
corroded surface. The corrosion of the magnesian 
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limestone of which the Houses of Parliament are 
built is mainly due to this cause, and the scrapi 
of the stone taste of sulphate of magnesia, oy 
“ Epsom salts,” resulting from the action of the 
sulphuric acid on the carbonate of magnesia ig 
he stone. Mr. Spiller has drawn particular at. 
tention to this in a paper read at the recent 
meeting of the British Association at Dundee, 
He states that a ton of coal evolves during com. 
bustion the astonishing quantity of 70 lbs. of aij 
f vitriol, so that we need not be surprised at the 
injury to stone and other things effected by the 
sulphurous vapours of smoky towns, especially 
where there are extensive vitriol works. I may 
state, however, for the benefit of the latter, that 
I know of a large town in which there was, 
remarkable immunity from infectious diseases ig 
the neighbourhood of the vitriol works, although 
no plants would grow there. Mr. Spiller recone 
mends the application of a solution of super 
phosphate of lime to porous building-stone likely 
to be corroded, having found by experiments that 
it hardens and protects the surface. 

The fine sandstone which is the chief building 
material in the great manufacturing districts of 
Yorkshire is never corroded by the smoke, being 
of asiliceous nature, and containing no lime or 
magnesia in any amount to render it susceptible 
of such injury. 

There is in the new chapel here a sumptuous 
and stately reredos constructed of alabaster and 
other “ pleasant stones,” with sculpture in Caen 
stone. While the chapel was temporarily heated 
by brasiers, the polished surfaces of marbles 
having carbonate of lime for their basis wer 
quite dimmed by the Acherontic fumes that » 
cended from the open coke fires, and the ga» 
standards of “ birnist lattoun ” were so blackened 
that they had to be “ purifyit” and “ pol 7 
overagain. The alabaster, fluor spar, lapis lazuli, 
&c. were not affected in the slightest degree. 

The polish of the injured stones was rest wred, 
and in some measure protected, by a slight ap 
plication of turpentine and wax, if I re mber 
rightly: but they do not look so well 
which have been added since the building hs 
been heated by hot-water pipes. Had the mor 
primitive method of warming been continued, 
of the finest works of the kind ever erected would 
have been « mpletels 3p iled. 

I have often seen coloured marbles in moat- 
ments so corroded as to look like common stone, 
but have not observed the preservation of up 
turned surfaces mentioned by J. H. B., th ugh I 
think I can easily understand it, 1 
for it in future. 

rhe College, Hurstpierpoint. 


















Carbonic acid would not affect marble, a8 tha: 
is already a carbonate of lime. Coke contalls 
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gene rally a considerable quantity of su Iphur, which 
in the process of c mbustion becomes converte d 
into sulph urous acid, which has an immense af- 
finity for water, and in combines 
freely with any damp it encounters. Water ab- 
sorbs thirty- -three times its volume of this acid at 
natural t tempe ratures. All 
sulphurous ac sid pass into sulphuric acid w hi n ex- 
ssed to the air. This again has great affinity 
for lime, and will convert any carbonate into the 
sulphate (gypsum), which is to a ce rtain extent 
soluble in water. A very curious circumstance 
occurred to my father in connection with this sub- 
ject, but I must defer an account of it till next 
probable that if wood charcoal was 
would not 


consequence 





aati anlint 
aqueous olutiol 


week. It is 
employed instead of coke the mischief 
be so serious, if it was not entirely prevented. 
VERE 


GEORGE IRVING. 


Hotrroop Hovss (3" S. xii. 351.) 
Many years ago I examined the stain on the 
boards of Queen Mary's chamber strictly in the 
spirit of a medicai juris st. My conclus - was 
that, if the appearance is not what traditi 
it to be, it is precisely like that which the reality 
must have been. The body of aman, pierced with 
innumerable fatal dagger wounds, thrust into a 
comer and allowed to lie there until every drop of 
blood had drained out of it, would leave exactly 
such a stain as this. I have lately examined thi 
far less distinct traces in a baker's house opp site 
tothe Cross at Tewkesbury. Upon what evidence 
rests the tradition that these are the blood of 
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asserts 


Edward Prince of Wales ? CALCUTTENSIS 
Wetts iw Cuvrcnes (3 §S, xii. 132.) —In 

answer to your correspondent who wishes to know 

of any other instance of a well in a church be- 


sides that of St. Eloi, at Rouen, I beg to inform 
him t that there is a very be sting one in the 
Ratisbon cathedral. 
singular Gothic character, with 
ing our Saviour and the wi 

noticed in Murray’s Handbook for Southern Ger- 
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SOURCE OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (3 S. xii. 
04, ) 

duem D per | 
Ther 8 d as eith € € ( aTro- 


dpeve ; and 
such a line ; re given, whether 
by D. P. The first has no resemblance to an 
lambi sat all: the sé 
mentary 








‘ond violates two of 
laws of the Tragic Iambic, having no 
cesura, and having a dactyl in the fifth foot. 
LYTTELTON. 


Hagley, Stourbridg 
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Bisnop Hay: “Davtey” (3" S. xii. 198, 
365.)—We have learned that some 500 pages of 
memoirs of the Right Rey. Dr. George Hay, 
Bishop of Daulis, have been traced out for inser- 
tion in Scotichronicon, now publishing by the Rev. 
Dr. Gordon, of St. Andrew's Episcopal Church, 
Glasgow. Bisho p Hay was one of the most eru- 
dite of Roman Catholic prelate sgn Scotland, and 
lived in an age of great excitement al persecu- 
tion. His title in the MSS. is Daulia, Daulis, 
and Dauley, which latter he was commonly called 
and signed by. His chapel in Edinburgh was 
stormed and burned in the riots of 1779. He was 
a strong Jacobite, and followed Prince Charles 
Stuart into England, and in his subsequent retreat 
into Scotland. He wrote voluminously, specially 
three works, The Pious Christian, The Devout 
Christian, and The Sincere Christian; as also on 
Usury and on Miracles, and a good few of his 
manuscripts are in Blairs College. He had printed 
correspondence on articles of Faith with Bishop 
Wm. Abernethy Drummond, of Hawthornden; 
and with Principal Campbell, of Marischall Col- 
lege, Aberdeen; and with the renowned Rev. Dr. 
Alexander Geddes, one of his priests in the Enzie, 
whom he suspended for attending the parish kirk 
of Cullen. These MSS. of Bishop Hay will throw 
light on unknown events from 1771 to 1811, and 
will embody the fullest history of the Roman 
( atholic Church in Scotland since the Reforma- 
tir m, ever printed. Thousands of letters of Bishop 
Hay, - of his coadjutor Bishop Geddes, cousin 
of Dr. A. Geddes, are at Preshome; copious ex- 
tracts * ath which will be printed. E. S. 


Brerur! AcE oF CROMWELL’s MotTHer (5" 8, 
x1 $8, -There can be little dou bt that the tradi- 
tion as to the Protector’s mother having been 
born in Rosyth Castle, a neorrect. It 
may be true that hi ited i for, curiously 

ith, no less an auth neity the n Lord Hailes 
says that these Stewarts were Cromwell’s mater- 
nal ancestors. It is stated in the Annals of Scot- 
land (vol. ii. p. 184, and iii. pp. 89-90) that three 
Stewarts fought and fell at Halidon under the 

















banner of their ch Robert . young High 
Stew: sh afterwards Robert II. vi his two 
uncle sir James of Rosyth (n stor of 
Cromws ‘ll. and John of Daldos Alan of 
Dreghorn (a $0n of Bonkill), the paternal ancestor 
of Charles I. This descent is thus noticed, half 
contemptu usly, by the great historian of the 
Protector : ‘f rom one Walter St who had 
accompanied Prince James of Se Gand when our 


inhospitabl. politic He nry [V. detained him,” Xe, 
‘Walter did not return with the 
land; having ‘fought tournaments,’ having ‘ mac 
an advantageous marriage,’ settled there” [in 
England), &c. “The genealogists explain in in- 
tricate tables how Elizabeth Stewart, mother of 


prince to Scot- 
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Le 








Oliver Cromwell, was indubitably either the 9th 
or 10th or some other fractional part of half a 
cousin to Charles I. King of England.” (Letters 
of Cromwell, i. 32.) The following notices, how- 
ever, seem to point at a different ancestor for the 
Protector. In M. Michel's most interesting work 
(Les Ecossais en France,i.212),a Sir John Steward, 
“surnommé Scat-Angle,” and his two sons, Sir 
John and Thomas, figure during the campaigns of 
Henry V. and the Duke of Bedford, and the 
father was ransomed, when a prisoner to the 
French, by the king. They afterwards established 
themselves at Swaffham, Norfolk, and in Ely. 
The father was probably the Sir John Steward 
who acted as the queen’s “sewar” at the coro- 
nation (Feb. 24, 1420-1) of Katharine, queen of 
Henry V. (Riddell’s Tracts, 1835, p. 69, note), 
having perhaps attended her from France. In 
these Norfolk and Ely Stewards, howsoever de- 
scended, we certainly find the ancestors of Eliza- 
beth Steward, who was doubtless born at Ely, her 
father’s residence. The arms borne by one of 
them are remarkable. In the 11th of Henry VI. 
(1433) the seal of Thomas Steward of Swaffham 
displayed a lion rampant, debruised by a bendlet 
or ribbon sinister. (Dashwood’s Sigilla Antiqua, 
cited in the Hera’d and Genealogist, No. xxiii. 
p. 420.) The usual Stewart coat being the 


well-known fesse checquy, the above indicates 
an illegitimate descent perhaps from the royal 


house— whereas the Rosyth branch, though, 
strictly speaking, not “ royal,” having sprung off 
before the marriage of the Steward and Marjory 
Bruce, was indisputably legitimate. 
Ane.o-Scotvs. 

P.S. Since writing the above, I dipped into 
Mark Noble’s work, and I find (in vol. ii.) an 
account of a window put up by “ William Steward, 
Esq.,” the father of Elizabeth Cromwell, in his 
house at Ely, displaying the Stewart pedigree, 
emerging from the fabled Banquo, “ sitting on the 
ground.” An extraordinary pictorial grant of 
arms, said to have been conferred by Charles VI. 
of France on “Andrew Stewart, Chivalier, fiz 
Alexandre, fiz Walter a Dundevayle, Seneschal 
d’ Ecosse,” for slaying a lion, which Michel, who 
gives an illustration of it (vol. i. p. 92), considers 
quite fictitious, is minutely detailed. 
other historical and genealogical detinquencies on 
the part of the reverend gentleman, have evidently 
move the ire of Carlyle. 


Vent: Wence: Wuence (3" S. xii. 131.) — 
A. A. asks a plain question, and is entitled to a 
plain answer. “Has wence [Kentish for ways] 
anything to do with the adverb whence?” The 
answer is—nothing whatever in the faintest degree. 

Wence is a mere corruption of wents, the plural 
of went, which I have explained already (3"4S. xii. 
198). I have since found an additional corro- 
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boration of this in the newly published Levingy 
Manipulus Vocabulorum, edited by Mr. Wheatley, 
In col. 66 we find, “ A wENnt, lane, viculus, angi. 
portus.” It is from the verb wend, to go or tum; 
Germ. A.-S. wendan ; Mceso-Gothie, 
wandjan. But whence can be traced through the 
Old English whennes and whanene (used in Lays. 
mon) to the A.-S. hAwanon, and thence to the 
Meeso-Gothic hwathro; for just as we find thethem 
or thethen for thence, and sithence or sithen for sunee, 
there was no doubt a form whethens or whethen for 
whence, which makes the connection with Awathro 
the more easy to perceive. ‘This is from the root 
hwas, who; Germ. wer; which has also produced 
the interrogative words where, whence, why, whe 
ther, whither. See Gabelentz and Libe’s Maw. 
Gothic Dictionary, 3. v. “was.” The question, 
then, resolves itself into this: “Is the Meso- 
Gothic wandjan, to turn, connected with the word 
hwas, who?” The absurdity of the suppositionis 
patent to every comparative philologist. 

With respect to the word gate in Margate and 
Ramsgate, t have to suggest that gate means pro- 
perly a way, a means of access, and that they wer 
named from the ways down to the sea which ar 
found there. Every Scotchman knows the phrase 
to “gang one’s gate ” for “to go one’s way,” and 
the word is of the most respectable antiquity, 
being no other than the Mceso-Gothic gatwo, 4 
street. Gate, in the sense of a door, is a much 
later idea. The towns existed long before the 
“of the Tudor period ” were constructed, 

I must say that I do not quite understand why, 
in the present state of comparative philology, 
such wild hypotheses should be proposed in print 
It would be deemed unscholarly to suggest that 
Mary Queen of Scots was the Mary who was 
married to Philip of Spain. In the same way, 
the suggestion of connection between wence and 
whence seems to me to savour of the most uw 
scholarly recklessness of assertion. Why eym- 
logy should any longer be sélected as the science 
wherein accuracy is to be accounted as of no con 
sequence, I am at a loss to understand. Why 
should the making of suggestions precede invest- 
gation ? Water W. SKEAL 

Cambridge. 


wenden ; 


gateways 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Lyra Germanica. The Christian Life. Translated from 
the German by Catherine Winkworth, and illustrated 
John Leighton, F.S.A., E. Armitage, A.R.A., and i 
Madox Brown, (Longman.) 

Coleridge has somewhere declared his opinion that 

“ Luther did as much for the Reformation by his Hymas 

as by his Translation of the Bible” ; and Miss Winkworth 

did good service to the religious world of England when 

she undertook the task of translating for its use a series 
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well-chosen examples of the devotional songs of the Ger 

s, Of the first series of her Lyra Germanica, which 
consisted of Hymns for the Sundays and chief Festivals 
of the Christian Year, a beautifully illustrated edition 
has already appeared. With what satisfaction it was 
received, is evident from the fact that we have now to 
record the appearance of a similar edition of The Christian 
Life, which contains, among others, hymns of a more 
personal and individual character than those in the former 
series— hymns adapted to particular circumstances or 
periods of life, and to particular states of feeling. No 
expense, no pails have been spared to make the beauty 
of the volume equal to its interest. Though the principal 
share of the illustrations has been entrusted to Mr, Leigh- 
ton, the pencils of Mr. Armitage and Mr. Madox Brown 
have been called in to assist. Some of these designs are 
of remarkable beauty; all are characterised by a most 
reverent treatment of the holy scenes and thoughts which 
they emb« and those who think that a Christmas 
book should partake of the character of that holy vet 
jovous season, will find that this splendid edition of Miss 
Winkworth’s Christian Life exactly meets all their re- 





quireme nts. 

The Huquenots : their Settlements, Churches, and Indus- 
tries in England and Treland. By Samuel Smiles, Au- 
thor of * Self Help,” &c. (Murray.) 

Mr. Smiles is again happy in the choice of his subject; 
for, on the present occasion, he has entered upon an his- 


tories) ing: of which perhaps it would be difficult to 


decide whet he 
higher, When we ec 
mate of Sismondi, the : 
lowed the revocation of the Edict of Nantes cost France 
not far short of a million of her best and most industrious 
vast influence which the immigration 
has exercised on the 





ts claim to novelty or interest 
wider that, according to the es 


religious persecutions which fol 





subjects, and the 
of French Huguenots at that time 
political and industrial history of this country, it is some 

what remarkable that it should be left to a writer of the 
it the subject of his special atten- 


present day to make 
tion. Several important contributions to such a work as 
the present have been published within the last few years, 
such as Mr. Burn’s List of Foreign Refugees, and the 
Mr. Durrant Cooper for the Cam 
. But the subject has never before been sys- 
treated. Mr. Smiles does not confine himself, 
to the Huguenots and their influences ; 


similar L 
den Soci 
tematicall 
however, strictly 
he reviews the ¢ irlier immigration of foreign artisans 
into this country, and the encouragement held out to 
them from time to time by the more enlightened of our 
rulers, To many re uders, however, the portions of the 
book most r plete with interest and amusement will be 
the chapters in which Mr. Smiles treats of the men of 
science and learning, and the men of industry among the 
Huguenots ; and yet more especially his notices of the de- 
scendants of the Refugees—the Laboucheres, Komillys, and 
Lefevres, who, in public life at the present dav, exhibit 
the high moral and intellectual qualities for which their 
progenitors were distinguished, 


De La Rue’s Improved Indelible Diaries and Memorandum 

Books for 186%. 

These little volumes, which have just been issued, are 
“things of beauty ” although they are only for a year, 
and not like those things of beauty of which Keats sung, 
“ . "a . 

joys for ever, But they are not only elegant—they 
are complete and useful: for, while the manner in which 
they are got up, bound, and turned out, is characterised 
by the good taste for which the house of De La Rue has 
now an European reputation, the various items of useful 
information which they contain are accurate, and fully to 
be relied upon. : 
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lliuminated MSS. 
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Potices to Correspondents. 


Lameaera Linnany —Jn the present state of the question, u 
advisable not to publish the letter just re 

P. A. lL. The date of Homer's Liiad, according to the Greek letters at 
, fout of the title-page, wor be 1580 —it is not stated on the title- 


think i? 


ceiwed. 


yn the second edition (\03\) of Beard’s Theatre of God's Judgment, 
that it is translated from the French. 
R. H. B. will find five articles in our last volume on the song,“ When 
The song itself at p. 163. 


Adam was laid in soft slumber.” 


“Nores & Qosaiazs"’ is registered for transmission abroad. 


Second Edition, crown $vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
1 APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS and other Docu- 


ments relating to the History of CHRIST. Translated from the 


originals in Greek, Latin, Syriac, & With Not 
ces, and Prolegomena. By B. HARRIS COWPER, Editor of “ 


Journal of Sacred Literature,” &c. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, l4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Scripture T- 


The 
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Post 8vo, cloth, pp. xxviii. 455, price 7s 


MHE SONGS and BALLADS of UHLAND. 
Translated from the German by the REV. W. W. SKEAT, M.A... 
Author of * Ludiow Castle,” a Poem, and Editor of “ Piers Plowman,” 
“ Tne Romance of Parthenay,” * Lancelot of the Laik,” &c. 
“ Laudably faithful.” —Atheneeum 
“ A good and careful translation.” —Reader 
“ It always shows a thorough knowledge of the German." —Spectator. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, London and Edinburgh. 


In 3 vols. Svo, cloth, price 31s. 6d. 


NCIENT DANISH BALLADS. 
i from the Originals, with Notes and Introduction. 
ALEXANDER PRIOR, M.D. 
* Dr. Prior has obviously brought no small love to his task, and no 
all knowledge of the Ballad literature of Europe to its illustration ; 
and the result is a collection of old songs which will serve at once to 
delight a ballad in print, and to throw much new and 


“ 
valuable light upon the Balad literature of these islands 
Notes and Queries. 


Translated 
By R. C. 


sr 
» love 


In 12mo, cloth boards, price 4s. 


DANISH AND NORWEGIAN: a Practical 
Introduction to the Danish or Norwegian Language. By J. W- 


FRAEDERSDORFF, Professor of Modern Languages in Queen's 
College, Belfast 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


TOPOGRAPHY and ANTIQUITIES, Clean and 
Burn's Westmoreland 


Perfect. Catalogues Free.— Nelson and 
Ingram's Memorials of 


and Cumberland, 2 vols. 4to, fine copy, 3/. 10s.; 
Oxford, 3 vols. 4to, large paper, uncut, 3/. 3s.; Stukeley's Itinerarium 
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Records, 2 vols. 2/.; Swarbreck'’s Sketches in Scotland, 20 fine plates, 
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on Indian paper, 25s.; Scaum and Poulson's Beveriac,2 vols. imp. 8vo, 
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Black-letter Biblefof 1549, folio, original binding, perfect and clean, 20/. ; 
and many others.—H. W. BALL, Book eller, Barton-on-H umber. 
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PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


(From “ The Times,” Oct. 18th, 1867.) 
HE ART-JOURNAL, where will be found a 


reful representation of nearly every masterpiece of decorative 
Art in the Exhibition.’ 
With the November Number of the ART-JOURNAL (price 2s. 64.) 
is issued the EIGHTH PART of the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
ofthe PARIS EXHIBITION, containing nearly 


ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS 


of Cabinet Work, Chandeliers, Bookbinding, at Maché 
Sculpture, Porcelain, Jewellery, Paper-hangings, xc. 
E . * An ftalian Family,’ after air C. L. Eastlake, 
* The Height of a after Jacob Thompson. 
NTRIBUTIONS. —* 
Artificial Stone, Marbles, 
Furnitare of the Universal Exhibition.” 
of Flaxman,' by G. F. Teniswe od, illustrated; ‘ Royal Hibernian Aca- 
demy;’ * Paris Exhibition ; * National Schools of Painting ;' * English 
Heraldry,’ illustrated; ‘Titian'’s Drawings, and Engravings from 
his Works;' Doré’s* Vivien,’ and ‘Guinevere; * Art-Gossip and Nota- 
bilia,’ &c. 
London : VIRTUE & CO., 


Splendidly Illustrated with Plates and Wood Engravings. 


4 RELIQUARY, a DEPOSITORY of PRE- 
CIOUS RELIC 8 Legendary, Biographical and Historical; Illus- 
and Pursuits of our Forefathers. 
y JE WITT, F.S.A., Member of the Arche 

ological Institute of Great Ln tain and ireland, &e. Vols, I. to VII. 
my *vo. cloth boards, price |is. 6d. each. Each Volume is complete 

in itself, and profusely Illustrated with Plates and Wood Engravings. 


Ware, 


tirnateen &e.’ by Professor Ansted ; * The 
by J B Atkinson; * Memorials 


26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


trative 
Edited b 


Ga” The Work is also published in Quanrenty Pans, price 2s. 6d. 


of whatever is worthy of preserva- 
tion. There is not « district in the 
whole of the kingdom but has some 
interesting matter connected with 
it. and there is scarcely an indi- 
vidual, but who, by observation, 
may come across something worth 
“ making a note of,” and he will 
be glad to receive such from every 
source. 


The co-operation of the clergy, 
country gentlemen. archwologists, 
literary men, and of all who take 
an interest in the preservation of 
whatever is curious and interesting 
in any branch of historical and an- 
tiquarian knowledge, is earnestly 
requested for this work. From ail 
the Editor will be happy to receive 
communications and sketches, and 
to open his pages for the reception 


BALLADS and SONGS of DERBYSHIRE, with 
Tilustrative Notes, and Examples of the Original Music. With F we 
tispiece and Vignette. Edited by LLEWELLYN JEWITT, F.S. 
Elegantly oe on Toned Paper. Crown évo. In handsome cloth, 
gilt top. Price 7s. éd. 

“ Rich in archwological matter." — Atheneum. 

“ The ballads are extremely curious and all deeply interesting. The 
collection is most interesting, and we look forward with pleasure to 
further results of the labours and researches of Mr. Jewitt."’—Observer. 

*A valuable contribution to the ‘Reliques of Antient English 
Poets "_.. Preas and St. James's Chronicle. 

* It is a volume which anyone who cares for the fast- iting k oc al 
we TA, of song and story will be glad to add to his collectic 

Literary Churc: base. 


BEMROSE & SONS, 21, Paternoster Row, London ; and 
Irongate, Derby. 


HARE AND DEPOSIT INTEREST WAR- 
i RANTS.—The Warrants for the half-yearly Interest accruing on 
investments in the Share and Deposit Departments of the Covseavarive 
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inst. to the Shareholders and Depositors who were entitled to such 
interest. who are requested to present their Warrants for payment at 
the Offices, No. 33, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C., between 10 


and 4. 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Prospectuses of the Share, Deposit, Land, and Building Advance 
Departments will be sent free of charge to any part, at home or abroad. 
The Society has acquired 6% Estates in 26 Counties. The taking of land 
is quite optional. Present rate of Interest, 5 per cent. on Shares, and 
4 per cent. on Deposits. 


Curious Books from the Library of DR. FERRIAR,. 
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side), on TUESDAY, November |2, and following days, a COLLEC- 
TION of CURIOUS BOOKS. many of which are from the Library of 
DR. FERRIAR (“Iilustrations of Sterne), including Works on 
Magic, Aichemy, Witchcraft, Demonology, Voyages and Travels. 
Several rare piec-s relating to America ; larce Collection of Books and 
Tracts connected with the University and City of Oxford; curious 
Church Service Books ; a rare Salisbury Primer, &c. 


Catalogues on receipt of Two Stamps. 
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Materials and Products in Clay, 


(3"¢ S. XIT. Nov. 9, "97, 
—— i 
Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 2le. 
LONDON AND WESTMINSTER: 
CITY AND SUBURB. 
By JOHN TIMBS, ESQ., F.S. A. 
Author of “ Century of Anecdote,” “Club Life in Londen," ke, 
RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 
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HISTORICAL CHARACTERS: 
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(This 
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STUDY. 
By JOHN MORLEY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


(Vert wedi.” 
MACMILLAN & CO., et 


London. 
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